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mmittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 107) to promote the rehabilitation of the Papago 
Tribe of Indians and a better utilization of the resources of the Papago 
Tribe, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
thereon with the recommendation that it do pass without amendment. 

This bill authorizes an appropriation of $23,000,000, for capital 
expenditure over a 10-year period, to promote the rehabilitation of 
the Papago Indians in southern Arizona. 

There are approximately 7,000 Papago Indians, who comprise about 
1,200 family groups and live in 73 scattered villages. The total 
reservation area is 2,855,021 acres divided into three units, namely, 
the Papago, the San Xavier, and the Gila Reservations. 

This rehabilitation program is divided into two principal parts: 
Development of the resources, and the development of the people. 
They are both interdependent and equally important; one is of little 
value without the other. This will not be an inexpensive program, 
but this expenditure must be made if these people are ever to become 
self-supporting American citizens, and the Papago children rescued 
from a life of poverty and ignorance. 

The situation on this reservation has grown progressively worse 
over the years, and the time has now come when a major program of 
rehabilitation is the only answer to the many problems facing these 
people. It should be pointed out that this program represents the 
work of the Papago people. The Papago council and its committees 
spent much time and effort in studying and analyzing the situation 
and the final results of their endeavors are represented by this bill. 


[To accompany 8S. 107] 
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The estimated capital expenditures required to effectuate the pro- 
gram are summarized as follows: 
Economic development: 


Soil and water conservation, range improvement.__..._...... $7, 000, 000 
Irrigation and water spreading __ __- Bad oo tikes we 


Off-reservation employment and resettlement _ - esa aire 250, 000 
Social development: 

NI oe aa Be eC ae ee re 
Health _ Siena ib tere 3) ies ok eli U ak Wreua Sls ai le hie ar 
Common dervios facilities. coos i coy Pe a aa 300, 000 
Roads and communications _- :  wetp Mae A ear re  k . 8, 500, 000 
Domestic water supply -- 400, 000 
Establishment of revolving loan fund_ — - — - i A 1, 000, 000 

TUM ocak reas 23, 000, 000 


development are as follows: 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Range improvement.—The chief hope of raising income from natural 
resources lies in the improvements to the cattle industry. The num- 
ber of cattle can be increased in two ways—reducing the proportion 
of horses on the range, and by increasing its carrying capacity. Im- 
provements to the cattle industry, of course, is dependent upon the 
improvment of the range land. Range improvement consists of 
development of eddditionsl stack water; soil and moisture conservation, 
which will consist principally of gully control, water spreading, re- 
seeding denunded areas, and the stabilization of water courses and 
related work; and better range management practices. Only 40 
percent of the range land is now within reach of permanent stock 
water and many of the water developments, due principally to in- 
sufficient funds for maintenance during the war years, now require 
major repairs to restore them to efficient operating condition. This 
will involve replacement of worn and obsolete pumping equipment, 
windmills, engines, and so forth, and the repair and enlargement of 
storage facilities. Additional deep wells and pumping plants, as well 
as more stock-water reservoirs are required in order to make the 
entire range area available for proper use. 

Irrigation.—Irrigation is essential, for farm land in southern 
Arizona, no mater how fertile it may be, is worthless unless water can 
be brought to it. Only a very small part of the total reservation area 
is- frigated. 

The present irrigation developments can be expanded materially 
by the installation of additional pumping plants. Detail surveys will 
be required before the ultimate feasible irrigable areas can be de- 
termined and final designs prepared. It is estimated, however, that 
not less than 2,000 acres can be added to the San Xavier irrigation 
project and several thousand acres to the small development near 
Chuichu on the Papago unit. In addition to these potential areas, it 
may be found feasible to develop several hundred acres on the Gila 
Bend Reservation. 

Flash-flood farming.—Irrigation by means of spreading floodwaters 
has been practiced by the Papago Indians for centuries. The reduc- 
tion in this type of farming has been due principally to erosion resulting 
from overgrazing. Deep channels have been formed, and the run-off 
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is now so rapid that this type of farming has become even more -haz- 
ardous than formerly. 

Flash-flood farming can be improved by soil and moisture conserva- 
tion practices, and, by such improvements, will again become an 
important factor in the circumstances of those who are to remain on 
the reservation. 

Relocation off reservation.—Even with the adoption of range im- 
provements, irrigation, and flash-flood developments, it is estimated 
that the reservation will support only 800 families—leaving 400 who 
must be moved. This prospect is not so bad as it first appears for 
already there are a number of Papago families making a living away 
from the reservation in the city of Tucson, the mining town of Ajo, 
and other cities. This problem will not be immediately solved. It 
will take time, and the success of this undertaking will depend in a 
large part upon the success of the Papago education program, which 
will train and educate the people in order that they may find work in 
other communities. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


As stated before, the social development feature of this program is 
just as important as the economic portion. The people who are to 
utilize the resources must be fitted mentally and physically to obtain 
the greatest possible benefits from them. 

Education.—At present, less than 40 percent of the Papago people 
speak English; less than 20 percent can read and write; less than two- 
thirds of the Papago children of school age were enrolled in any school 
last year; less than one-third attended school regularly; and less than 
one-sixth were in the proper grade for their age. This situation speaks 
for itself. 

Among the contributing factors to this condition are the widely 
scattered communities with very poor roads, lack of classroom 
facilities, and the migratory trend of the Papago people. Many of 
them travel to the cotton areas and farming regions to do seasonal 
work and take their children with them. 

The solution to this problem is the construction of boarding schools 
for the children. The plan of the program is to locate these boarding 
schools at the edges of the reservation, near the cities. This is being 
done for the convenience of the State in the hope that some day the 
State of Arizona will take over the maintenance and operation of 
these schools. This will be far more practical in the long run than 
building and maintaining isolated schools. 

The importance of this phase of the rehabilitation program cannot 
be overemphasized—there is no place in the future economy of the 
Nation or the State of Arizona for a large group of illiterate people. 

Health.—The death rate of the Papago Tribe is about three times 
the United States average. The infant mortality rate is about six 
times greater than that of the United States, and, were it not for the 
high birth rate, the Papagos would be a diminishing race. Of about 
250 Papago infants born each year, a fourth of them die within their 
first year. Another fourth die before they reach the age of 17. An 
additional fourth, or the third fourth, die before they reach the age 
of 40. Only one out of every four Papago children has a 50—50 chance 
f sReching the age of 60, which is the recognized life span of a white 
child. 
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The principal reasons for this shocking health situation are poverty, 
poor housing, insufficient clothing, malnutrition, Jack of knowledge 
of the white man’s medicine and hygiene practices, and the lack of a 
medical field staff. 

The poverty, poor housing, and so forth, is primarily due to the 
low income of the people. Yor example, roughly one-fourth of the 
peoplejhave an income of less than $400 a year. The median income 
of the tribe is less than $1,000 a year per family, and less than $200 
per individual, or less than 60 cents a day. The impossibility of 
feeding and clothing one’s self on 60 cents a day is unquestionable. 

The ignorance of proper medicinal and hygiene practices is mainly 
due to the fact that the people have not been adequately exposed to 
same. At present, the lone doctor on the Papago heoervation has to 
take eare of an area which compares favorably with that of the State 
of Connecticut. The people must travel many miles to receive proper 
medical care. 

To meet this deplorable health situation, the Papago health program 
proposes the establishment of a program of public health to educate 
the people, and the establishment of five public health districts to 
blanket the reservation, with a field nurse in each. On this basis each 
nurse will have about 1,500 people to care for, in an area of nearly 
1,000 square miles. 

It is proposed to solve the critical problems of the deterioration of 
health of the many families while in the cottonfield by cooperative 
arrangements between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the county 
health organizations, whereby some of the Government nurses will 
supplement the State public health work during the cotton-picking 
season. 

The final feature of the program is the reconstruction of the hospital 
at Sells, which recently burned. While it might be more economical 
to utilize the facilities available at San Xavier, which is only 68 miles 
from Sells, the Indians believe that the additional distances from the 
northern, western, and southern parts of the reservation justify a 
centrally located reservation hospital. 

Common service facilities—The administration of the Papago 
Reservation by the Bureau of Indian Affairs must continue until such 
time as the main objectives of this program of education and rehabilita- 
tion have been achieved or are reasonably foreseeable of achievement. 
Certain administrative functions will be turned over to the tribe as it 
is ready and fitted to carry them on. Law and order will be trans- 
ferred to the State and counties as soon as the Papagos have adjusted 
themselves to State laws and to the operation of State courts. 

Roads and communications.—On the whole vast Papago Reservation 
there is only one State highway which is constructed to modern 
standards for less than one-third of its length across the reservation. 
From this highway lead two Indian service main roads, one south 
from Sells and the other to Casa Grande, neither of which is built to 
present-day standards. Less than 150 miles of secondary roads 
built to truck-trail standards complete the entire reservation road 
system. Only 36 of the 73 Papago villages are reached by graded 
roads. Two schools are more than 8 miles from the nearest improved 
highway. : 

‘he Papago road program proposes intensive support for the rapid 
completion by the State of Arizona of route 86, the East-West High- 
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way; reconstruction by the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the road 
north from Sells to Casa Grande and of parts of the secondary road 
system to standards that will make them acceptable as part of the 
county road system. It also proposed the construction of a limited 
number of bus roads and access roads to the various villages. It is 
also proposed to extend the telephone system. 

Domestic water supply.—The program proposed improvement in the 
village water supplies which can be accomplished only by the drilling 
of deep wells and the provision of adequate storage facilities. 

Establishment of a revolving loan fund.—Those families who will 
settle on the proposed irrigation developments, and others who will 
be established in the cattle business, will require credit to enable them 
to house themselves, to equip their new farms properly, and to pur- 
chase the necessary stock. Those families which will be relocated 
permanently off the reservation will also need credit to finance per- 
manent homes. It is estimated that a revolving loan fund of $1,000,- 
090, to be available as needed, will provide the credit required in 
carrying out the program. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs believes that this is 
a good bill and is a measure which is definitely in line with its estab- 
lished policy of reporting out legislation which is beneficial to the 
Indians, and which will lead toward the gradual withdrawal of the 
supervisory services of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The committee 
knows of no better way to work toward the end of Federal supervision 
of the Indians than to initiate a program which will assist them to 
become full-fledged, self-supporting American citizens. 

The report of the Department of the Interior reads as follows: 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrFice OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. Josern C. O’Manoney, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator O’Manoney: Reference is made to your request for a 
report on §. 107, a bill to promote the rehabilitation of the Papago Tribe of 
Iniians and a better utilization of the resources of the Papago Tribe, and for 
other purposes. 

For the reasons hereinafter mentioned, I recommend that this bill be enacted 
if it is amended by deleting section 9. 

The bill would authorize a program of rehabilitation and resource development 
for the Papago Tribe of southwest Arizona, consisting of approximately 7,000 
Indians. This program is designed to establish the members of this tribe on an 
economic level comparable to that of the rural population of the area; to facilitate 
their integration into the social, economic, and political life of the Nation; and 
to hasten the termination of Federal supervision and control special to Indians, 
The program, estimated to cover a period of 10 years, is set forth in the report 
entitled ‘The Papago Development Program,’ copies of which are enclosed. 

Because of the limited education of most of the members of this tribe, together 
with the meagerness of their resources, the attainment of the recommended ob- 
jectives will require considerable time and substantial funds. The situation is so 
serious, however, that immediate efforts should be made to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the available resources, and to relocate off the reservation that portion of 
the population which cannot support itself at a reasonable level by utilization 
of the resources of the reservation even when these have been developed fully. 

The Papago development program has two principal parts: (a) development of 
the resources, and (b) development of the people. The first part includes soil 
conservation, irrigation facilities, and relocaton of some families off the reser- 
vation ; the second relates primarily to educational and health facilities for the tribe. 
The two parts are, of necessity, so inseparable that the value of each would be 
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greatly diminished without the other. The long-range program is flexible in order 
that advantage can be taken of changing conditions. It proposes the complete 
coordination of its various components, and pfovides for additional technical 
surveys before final detailed plans are formulated. 

The bill would €uthorize the appropriation of $23,000,000 for capital expendi- 
tures over a 10-year period, with the expectation that appropriations would be 
approximately the same for each year. In addition, the bill would authorize the 
appropriation of such additional funds as may be necessary for the annual operat- 
ing expenses of the program. The recommended program is a comprehensive one, 
involving considerable costs, and is of vital importance to both the Government 
and the Indians. Henée special legislation defining its scope, and making the 
legal changes requisite for its appropriate implementation, appears to be the 
best way of providing for its undertaking. 

The program has been developed largely by members of the Papago Tribe, 
working in close cooperation with representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and of the State and local governments. I believe that it represents a carefully 
planned and workable method of providing for the economic and social develop- 
ment of these Indians and the discharge of the Federal Government’s obligation 
to them. 

Section 9 is, in substance, the same as section 9 of the act of April 19, 1950, 
Public Law 474, Eighty-first Congress, which provides for the rehabilitation of 
the Navajo and Hopi Indians. I shall diseuss at some length my reasons for 
recommending that this section be deleted. 

For some time, the States of Arizona and New Mexico denied the Indians of 
these States the benefits of the Social Security Act, which provides for the payment 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to needy blind persons. 
Indians in all other States have been the recipients of such benefits, but in Arizona 
and New Mexico the claims have been denied. It has been the position of this 
Department and also of the Federal Security Agency that the Indians who meet 
the other requirements of the act are entitled to such benefits. Negotiations have 
been under way to bring about recognition of the rights of the Indians, and even 
court action was instituted by the Indians but later withdrawn. 

These two States have objected to the payment of social-security benefits 
because of the cost to the States and because the Federal Government owns and 
has set apart large tracts of land for national forests, national parks, Indian 
reservations, etc., thus reducing the area of taxable land and revenue to the 
States. This position, of course, overlooks the fact that the Indians pay most 
State taxes except the tax on land, that Federal appropriations are made each 
year for the administration of such areas and for various services to the Indian 
people, and that considerable revenue is derived by the States from visitors and 
tourists attracted to these areas by the presence of the Indians. 

In the consideration of this same problem in the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation 
bill, it was recognized that the population of the Navaios was greater than that 
of all other tribes in the States of Arizona and New Mexico and that suddenly 
to impose on these States the financial burden to pay the benefits to the large 
number of Navajo and Hopi Indians who would be eligible and fall within the 
three categories of social-security clients, could and would possibly impose an 
undue burden and hardship on these States. Therefore, when provision was 
included in the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation bill to have the Federal Government 
assume a greater proportion of the costs than would otherwise be furnished, I 
regretted the precedent being established but raised no formal objection. 

However, to include a similar provision in the Papago bill cannot be justified. 
Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs show that there are approximately 300 
potential cases on the reservation. Under existing law, a substantial part of the 
cost would be met from Federal funds. To ask or expect the Federal Government 
to assume 90 percent or more of the cost for these few cases as an exception to the 
normal operation of the social-security laws is unjustified. The amount involved 
may indeed be small in relation to the total appropriation made for such purposes 
throughout the country, but by the same token the State’s contribution to pay 
its share for such cases is, in my opinion, inconsequential and removes the issue 
from the field of ability to pay into the area of basic Federal policy. 

Legislation of this character perpetuates setting up the Indian as a unique 
person and a Federal responsibility. The policy and goal of this Department is 
to bring about acceptance and full recognition of the Indian as a citizen of the 
State in which he resides with all the rights and privileges extended to other 
citizens, and also with the responsibility and duties of such citizenship. Section 
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9 of the bill under consideration contravenes any such purposes and is objection- 
able for that reason. Furthermore, acceptance of any such provision and recog- 
nition of its purposes will establish a precedent for attaching a.simiiar provision 
to any legislation for the benefit of a particular tribe or group, or even to any 
general appropriation bill. 

I trust that the committee will see the dangers and possible injustice inherent 
in any such legislation and efforts to relieve the States of their legal responsibility 
to their citizens, whether they be Indians or non-Indians. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mastin G. Wuire, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


O 





